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THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL: 
PARTNER OR PARIAH? 


CATHOLIC educators have taken a firm and united 
stand in the current controversy over Federal aid to 
Together with the National Education As- 
sociation and most other school organizations they 
favor Federal aid in the amount and in the places that 


education. 


the equalization of educational opportunity requires. 
The Thomas Bill, passed in the Senate and pending 
in the House, is one attempt to provide Federal aid. 
If the Thomas Bill were 
parochial-school pupil in all the states his legitimate 
share in those child-centered and noncurricular services 
such as bus transportation, public health, and free 
lunches, it could be endorsed by the parochial-school 
authorities. 
a clear-headed appraisal of the status of the parochial 
school in American education. It suggests the ques- 
tion: Is the parochial school a partner with the publie 
school or is it a pariah in the field of education, toler- 
ated, but in truth, disinherited? 


amended to guarantee: to the 


Any such Federal-aid proposal calls for 
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The attempt to answer this question poses the prior 
What is the nature of a Catholie parochial 
_Is it private as opposed to public? Is it 


question : 
school? 
religious as opposed to secular? The best way to 
define a parochial school is to say that it is completely 
non-tax-supported, that it is nonprofit, and that it is 
primarily controlled by Catholic educators. The paro- 
chial school is thus contrasted both with those schools 
which are supported by publie taxes and controlled 
completely by public, local, and state authorities, and 
with those schools which, though non-tax-supported, 
are operated in whole or in part for private profit. 
The parochial school is not strictly private because 
to a large extent it is regulated by and must conform 
to state requirements. It is not strictly private be- 
‘ause it is not a closed institution; children of non- 
Catholic parents may, and frequently do, matriculate 
in the parochial school. Further, it is not strictly 
private because it performs the very same essentially 
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“public” function which the commonly called public 
school performs. It is “private” only in the sense 
that its revenue is derived wholly from private sources, 
that in addition to its public purpose of developing 
intelligent and upright citizens for our democracy it 
has a private religious purpose, and that its actual 
operation is in Catholic hands. 

The parochial school is not religious as opposed to 
secular. It is much more correct to say that the paro- 
chial school, like man himself, is both religious and 
secular. Far from standing in the way of true ad- 
vances in the natural arts and sciences, the parochial 
school is alert to them and weleomes them; but secular 
learning in the parochial school is deepened and 
rounded out, evaluated and transfigured by its contact 
with supernatural truth and wisdom. The parochial 
school takes a unified and comprehensive view of life. 
Its single purpose for existing is the good, ultimate 
as well as proximate, of the pupil; consequently it 
emphasizes supernatural learning without in any way 
neglecting or minimizing natural learning. Its aim is 
to integrate, and not to separate, religion and edu- 
cation. 

Some of the more relevant statistics about the Catho- 
lie parochial-school system are these: According to the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference there are ap- 
proximately 8,100 Catholic elementary schools in the 
United States with an attendance of 2,150,009 pupils. 
In the 2,100 Catholie secondary schools there are 467,- 
000 pupils. Teachers in the Catholic elementary and 
secondary schools number about 80,000. The cost of 
operating the Catholic school system is in excess of 
$200 million yearly, all of which money is voluntarily 
contributed by Catholics who in addition pay their 
fully proportionate share of taxes for the support of 
the publie schools. From 10 to 12 per cent of all 
American school children between the ages of 5 and 
17 years are in Catholic schools. Parochial schools 
are staffed, for the most part, by Religious Sisters and 
Brothers who, with most admirable self-sacrifice, have 
dedicated their lives in the service of God exclusively 
to the education of youth. In all tests of teacher effi- 
ciency and qualification and of pupil achievement the 
parochial schools rank high in national ratings. 

The story of education in the United States, as it 
unfolded historically, gives some important leads in 
answering the question of whether the parochial school 
is an educational partner or pariah. 

That the infant stages of American education were 
completely religious in origin and pre-eminently re- 
ligious in purpose is not disputed. The founding of 
Harvard College in 1638 in order “to advance learning 
and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to leave an 
illiterate Ministry to the Churches, when our present 
ministers shall lie in the dust” is much more typical 
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than it is exceptional. The “Old Deluder Satan Act” 
of Massachusetts in 1647 which ordered the compulsory 
maintenance of schools so that all who desired could 
read the Seriptures and the laws of the land is likewise 
typical. 

And there can be no doubt that our constitutiona| 
fathers envisaged an American democracy deeply 
rooted both in religion and education and in religious 
education. Article 111 of the Northwest Ordinance 
which was re-enacted by Congress in 1791, the Pre. 
amble to the Constitution, the Farewell Address of 
George Washington in which he said, “Of all dispo- 
sition and habits which lead to political prosperity, 
Religion and Morality are indispensable supports,” 
the writings of Madison and Jefferson, and the Bill 
of Rights, all point to the fact that our democracy 
drew its principles from religious sources. Necessary 
as would education be in a democracy, religion was 
even more essential. And just as religion assisted at 
the birth of democracy so, too, would it guide democe- 
racy in its development. For all full and significant 
living within that new framework of freedom would 
consist in a finely spun network of mutual rights and 
duties that only religion, with the help of education, 
could keep in harmony. 

In summarizing the immediate post-Revolutionary 
period in American educational history, Edwards and 
Richey remark: “For centuries in most of the English- 
speaking world, education has been regarded as a mat- 
ter to be taken eare of primarily through private, 
religious and philanthropic effort. In the early years 
of the republic men were slow to abandon this pat- 
tern; they made one last grand effort to make it work.” 
(Edwards and Richey. “The School in the American 
Social Order.” Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947, p. 232.) 
The so-called “common school,” the predecessor of the 
modern public elementary school, and the academy, 
the predecessor of the modern public high school, had 
both assumed a semipubliec status, but up until about 
1830 the main burden of education still rested with th: 
different religious denominations. And from this fact 
arose a transcendent difficulty. The level of education 
admittedly ebbed low; and no one sect could do much 
toward improving the situation. 

In 1837 Horace Mann became secretary of the Board 
of Education of the State of Massachusetts. To him, 
more than to any other person, is assigned the phi- 
losophy of education and the leadership which ulti- 
mately resulted in the modern public, seeular, tax- 
supported school. His influence forced American re- 
ligion and American education to a parting of th 
ways. The rich, state-controlled schools soon elimi- 
nated the more shoddy sectarian schools. It is to 
Mann’s eredit that in his crusade against sectarian 
schools and sectarianism in the schools he never denied 
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the importance of religious teaching in the schools. 
He reasoned, logically as he saw it, that since all peo- 
ple supported the new public schools only that kind 
and amount of religion should be taught to whieh all 
the people agreed. Mann was right in realizing that 
religion is basic to all morality, to all integrated, pur- 
posive, truly humane, and democratic living. He was 
wrong in not realizing that the step from nonsectarian- 
ism in religion to neutrality and indifference in religion 
is a short one. Religion whittled down to nonsectar- 
ianism soon becomes little more than natural religion. 

At this point, approximately 1850, with nonsectar- 
ianism rapidly changing into secularization, and while 
the new education took on an air of ‘religiosity in 
itself, the Catholic Church felt compelled in conscience 
to set up its own independent school system. Catho- 
lies held, and will always hold, that religion and formal 
education are so geared to life that they cannot be dis- 
joined from it, and consequently that they cannot be 
disjoined from each other. The public school from its 
beginning disjoined formal religion and formal edu- 
eation. Catholics felt keenly that by excluding formal 
religion from the schools the public authorities were 
excluding the most important of all factors in life 
from one of the most important phases of life. This 
position was unacceptable. Resigned to the necessity, 
the Church began its own school system. Catholic 
educators did not walk out on the public-school sys- 
tem; literally, they went into partnership with it. 

In 1852, the year of the First Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, the highest Catholie legislative body in the 
United States at that time, it had become apparent 
that the principle, “Every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,’ would have to be the goal of the Church in the 
United States. Since that time, heroie efforts have 
been made to achieve that goal, and at present about 
half of the Catholie children are in Catholie schools. 
The Church entered the area of independent education 
in the United States not as a rival or competitor of 
the public-school system. Rather the Church realized 
educationally what the Pilgrim founders of America 
had, much earlier, realized politically: that religion is 
worth saving even at the expense of breaking with an 
intolerable situation and seeking new lands. In Her 
own schools the Church could exercise the teaching 
authority which Christ had given Her when He com- 
missioned Her to teach His doctrine to all nations. 
The Chureh was not pouting in its tent; it realized, 
as did Mann, that conflicting ereeds had inevitably 
made the plight of organized religion in the public 
schools an impossible one. 

The non-tax-supported parochial school has grown 
up side by side with the tax-supported school. Most 
educators have not only admitted its high right to 
independent existence; they have not only been cog- 
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nizant of the $300,000,000 and more that the parochial 
schools annually save the taxpayers of our country, 
which fact in turn opens the public purse for inereased 
appropriations to the publie schools; they have not 
only been edified by the private sacrifice and the 
democratic principles involved in keeping it running; 
most educators have also been sympathetic with the 
parochial school and appreciative of its effort, even 
while not agreeing with its total purpose. 

But not all educators have been friendly toward the 
parochial schools. Similarly, many forces out-ide the 
field of professional education have misinterpreted the 
parochial school’s role in American education. These 
people would have American education to be a one- 
track, monolithic, monopolistic, publicly controlled 
system which all children must attend and from which 
all religion must be excluded. Russia has such a sys- 
tem. In the United States, however, the policy is 
On June 1, 1925, the Supreme Court 
decreed by a unanimous decision in the case of Pierce 
vs. Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary that 
no state could force parents to send their children to 
the publicly controlled schools. This decision officially 
recognizes the parochial and private schools. 

Historically, then, and juridically the parochial 
school has a partnership status in the great co-opera- 
In demanding 


quite otherwise. 


tive enterprise of American education. 
that no parochial-school child be deprived of Federal 
benefits—bus transportation, health service, and free 
lunches—simply because he attends a parochial school, 
parochial-school administrators are only asking that 
that status be confirmed financially. No support of 
any kind for the school itself is suggested. 

The fact that the paroehial school is truly a partner 
in American education will be more clearly seen by 
examining the specific contribution that the parochial 
school makes to American general welfare and culture. 

For the most part, the curriculum in the parochial 
school differs very little from that in the tax-supported 
school. Except for the teaching of religion the cur- 
ricula run exactly parallel. Teachers in both the paro- 
chial schools and the tax-supported schools capitalize 
on every sound pedagogical teehnique and on every 
proved psychological insight in their endeavor to make 
minds. There is no evidence whatsoever to prove that 
the graduate of the tax-supported school excels the 
graduate of the non-tax-supported school in the 
amount of secular knowledge he possesses. 

The parochial school in America, moreover, can 
make one contribution to the welfare of the pupil and 
the country which is specifically its own. It is in the 
area of character and personality development that 
the parochial school exerts its proper influence.. It 
has the freedom to appeal to all the motives of re- 


ligion in helping to form character. It points to the 
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inspiration, the idealism, the unselfishness, that under- 
lies the Faith. It invokes and relies on the force of 
religious example in the person of the teachers. The 
parochial school’s raison d’étre is nothing other than 
to tap this prime source of character-building and thus 
to give personality its fullest possible expression. 

The parochial school orients all living within the 
pattern of divinely revealed truths, values, and stand- 
ards. Within this pattern character is_ stabilized 
through attitude and habit-formation in conformity 
with the divine law, and, all the highest potentialities 
of personality are liberated by a positive and pro- 
found ingress in divine love. Simply, the parochial 
school strives to make each pupil Christ-like. Society 
cannot help but benefit immensely; the inculcation of 
social and civic virtues is a necessary offshoot of this 
training. 

If, for example, a man can be honest, fair-dealing, 
law-abiding for the purely natural reasons that the 
publie-school system can undoubtedly teach him, how 
much more completely and consistently will these 
facets of character be his when they are shown by 
Faith to be coupled with his eternal destiny and with 
his rightful and responsible service to a personal God. 
How much sharper and more piercing are the intel- 
lectual virtues when Revelation keeps them from going 
too far afield. Some men have developed a social 
consciousness so sensitive that it supersedes mere toler- 
ance and forebearance and attains to a natural charity 
for his fellowmen simply to insure the smooth fune- 
tioning of society. How much more meaningful and 
magnificent will this love for fellowmen be when it is 
seen not only as the social good, which it surely is, 
but also as the reflection of God’s love, as a means of 
growing in God’s grace, and as the normal operation 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, which it also is. 

If a man can cherish democracy for the simple 
reason that it, better than any other system, recognizes 
man’s dignity and safeguards his freedom, how much 
more addicted to democracy will he be when he has 
learned than man’s truest dignity flows from God’s 
design. Since he is made to the image and likeness 
of God, man’s best form of social and political organ- 
ization is that form which leaves him most untram- 
meled in his efforts to attain the full stature that his 
origin implies. But since man is also a social being 
his full dignity will normally be achieved in the con- 
text of social living. Democracy, it would seem, al- 
lows the greatest possible personal freedom consistent 
with the common good. To understand and appreciate 
democracy fully, it is necessary to appreciate the soul 
of man. To live democracy fully requires the right 
ordering, a religious ordering, of all the lofty aspira- 
tions as well as of all the wayward inclinations of man. 

Most modern educators are searching for some basis 
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on which the various fields of knowledge ean be inte. 
grated among themselves and on which both education 
and modern life can be integrated with the rich spirit- 
ual values of our culture. Integration is the pressing 
need of our time. Who does not see the danger of 
modern life splitting up into disconnected fragments? 
Who does not see the advantage of a unified, rounded- 
out, properly subordinated view of life? The paro- 
chial school specializes in integration. 

Those who would make of the parochial school a 
pariah instead of a partner have three main criticisms 
which, Jove-like, they hurl against it. They thunder 
that the parochial school is divisive, that it breaks 
down the wall of separation between the Church and 
State, and that it is doctrinaire or authoritarian. 

Perhaps the point of attack that is heard most often, 
and sometimes from those who otherwise are not un- 
friendly to the parochial school, is that it is divisive, 
Parochial schools are said to stand in the way of that 
complete amalgamation, democratization, or uniform- 
ity that would result if all children attended the public 
schools. 

“Divisive” like “reactionary” has taken on such 
abusive connotations that few people ever consider 
whether divisiveness in itself is good or bad. Any- 
thing that can be labeled “divisive” is already con- 
demned. But the simple truth is that divisiveness is 
not always a vice. Nor is monopolistic standardiza- 
tion always a virtue. There are obvious cases in which 
divided we stand and united we are much more likely 
to fall. For example, our American two-party system 
is certainly a “divisive” system of polities. Yet who 
would abandon it? Our whole concept of American 
democracy will have been scuttled on that day that the 
two-party system, with its healthy checks and chal- 
lenges, bows out to a one-party system such as Nazism 
or Communism. . 

The American people have a great distrust of mo- 
nopolies. Monopoly destroys freedom; it destroys 
initiative; and by wiping out all diversity it paves the 
way for despotism and dictatorship. A State mo- 
nopoly of education would not only rob Americans of 
freedom of education but could also have the same 
deadening effects in that field that monopoly, whether 
State or private, has so often had in the field of busi- 
ness. Democracy does not eliminate differences; it ad- 
justs them to the common good. Democracy is not 
synonymous with uniformity! In Russia the State 
monopolizes education. 

A most striking fact is that many of the very people 
who with so much bombast accuse the parochial schools 
of divisiveness are the same people who bend over 
backwards to insist on a complete “divisiveness” in 
their doctrine of the “Separation of Church and 
State.” 
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And that is the second main argument advanced 
against the parochial schools: that they break down 
the American “Wall of Separation” between the 
Church and State. This argument is really even more 
groundless than the former one. The first fact, a 
practical one, is that the parochial schools have been 
developing for over one hundred years and there has 
never been the slightest crack in the wall. The second 
fact, both a practical and a theoretical one, is that the 
Catholic Church has never favored and does not now 
favor a union of Church and State in this country. 
The wall, when properly understood, is much to the 
liking of the Church. 

Unfortunately, the more rabid modern proponents 
of the doctrine of the “Separation of Church and 
State” have completely misunderstood the doctrine. 
Logically and historically the doctrine means that the 
State can show no preference to any one sect over the 
others. It does not mean that the Church must ¢a- 
pitulate to the State, and it obviously does not mean 
that the State should be hostle or indifferent to re- 
ligion in general. 

Speaking on this point, John Dewey, who is cer- 
tainly no advocate of the parochial school’s educa- 
tional philosophy, has said: “Doubtless many of our 
ancestors would have been somewhat shocked to realize 
the full logie of their attitude with respect to the sub- 
ordination of churches to the state (falsely termed the 
separation of Church and State); but the state idea 
was inherently of such vitality and constructive force 
as to carry the practical result with or without con- 
scious perception of its philosophy.” (J. Dewey. 
“Characters and Events,’ Vol. 11, pp. 504-516. 
Quoted in “Intelligence in the Modern World,” The 
Modern Library, Random House, N. Y., 1939, p. 707. 
The parentheses and italics are Dewey’s.) Dewey has 
sharply touched on the error in so much thinking 
about Church and State. For so many, what is falsely 
termed “separation” is in reality “subordination” of 
the Church to the State. If the Church has any posi- 
tion at all in modern society it must be supreme in its 
own realm. And true “Separation of Church and 
State” means simply that the Church is supreme in 
its realm and that the State is supreme in its. 

Those who truly understand the doctrine of separa- 
tion realize that the parochial school is one of the best 
guarantees that the Church will not become subordi- 
nated to the State. A monopoly in education is 
usually the first step in the State’s attempt to mo- 
nopolize life. Where the State dominates the Church, 
there is no true separation of Church and State. This 
doctrine is unknown in Russia! The Catholic Church 
favors true separation of Church and State. Those 
who, in effect, would sell out the Church to the State 
are the real enemies of the doctrine of separation. 
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The third argument leveled against the parochial 
schools is that they are doctrinaire. By its indoctri- 
nation in the Catholic Faith, the parochial school is 
said to limit the pupil’s view, to foist upon him a 
system which “reasons in a closed circle and requires 
the whole man” to curtail his academie freedom and 
to discourage vigorous independent scholarship. 

If this objection could be substantiated, it would in- 
deed be a severe indictment of the parochial school. 
It is at most half truth; half truths usually distort the 
whole picture. An important distinction is necessary! 

In those matters which pertain to the Catholic Faith 
the parochial school is proudly doctrinaire. The body 
of Catholie doctrine is a “given,” in fact, a Revelation 
which Christ gave to His Church. Catholic parents 
send their children to Catholic schools precisely so they 
will learn what Christ taught. The nature of religion 
requires that it be doctrinaire. The real target of the 
attack in this criticism of the parochial schools is the 
Church’s refusal to admit that one religion is as good 
as another. The Church is disarmingly blunt in as- 
serting that Her theology is not merely one point of 
view among many. In this sense and in matters of 
Faith, the Church is authoritative. 

But in those educational matters which bear only 
indirectly on Catholic Faith and Morals, the Church 
has only a directive or an evaluative voice. To say 
that the parochial school in any way discourages either 
original thought or independent scholarship is to con- 
pletely misread the record. The fact is just the op- 
posite! The Church and the parochial schools spur 
on students in all the vast areas of the human intel- 
lect. All real wisdom redounds to the glory of God 
in which the Church is’ primarily interested. For 
that reason the Church has great respect for the hu- 
man intellect; for that reason, too, most of the truly 
great intellectuals have much respect for the Church. 

This then, in brief, is the over-all picture of the 
parochial school as it exists in America today. In 
every way the parochial school qualifies as a partner 
in the educative enterprise. There are many cogent 
reasons why the parochial school should be a partner: 
there is not even one slight reason why it should be a 
pariah. Parochial-school educators are not satisfied 
that they should be considered partners in every way 
except financially. Any fair Federal-aid bill should 
guarantee bus transportation, health services, and free 
lunches to all American children. This is in no way 
equivalent to demanding any publie support for the 
parochial schools. Only the most prejudiced mind 
can see a connection between getting a parochial-school 
education and getting to a parochial school safely. 

Many people will say that the parochial school de- 
serves much more in the way of financial assistance. 
Whether it does or not is not the question at hand. 
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Simple justice requires that parochial-school chil- 
dren should not be deprived of child-centered, non- 
educational services just because they attend a pa- 
rochial school. Parochial-school authorities are ask- 
ing only for these services for two reasons: First, 


Correspondence 
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most people will immediately see the reasonableness 
of their cause, and second, most people will imme. 
diately see that it is the pupil, the American citizen, 
who either shares the benefits or feels the sting of 
the discrimination. 





THE SCHOLAR’S DILEMMA 


Puituirs D. CARLETON 


Arlington, Va. 


Dr. JuSTMAN in his article, “What Makes the Good 
College Teacher?” (ScHoo. anp Society, December 
24, 1949), states succinctly an ancient dilemma: the 
dichotomy between the teacher and the scholar. How 
shall we, in an institution like the college or university 
where all the prizes are given to the scholar, provide 
for efficient teaching? Dr. Justman points to the low 
status of teaching: 

To say that the college teaching profession is not 
very efficiently organized from the standpoint of teach- 
ing, recruitment, and professional improvement of 
teachers is probably one of the understatements of the 
century. 


He gives briefly the requisite qualities of a good 
teacher and rather pungently suggests that faculties 
do something about the situation. Yet at the heart of 
his article he bumps logically enough into the primacy 
of scholarship: 


For some time now a futile battle has been fought 
by those who profess to see scholarship and skill in 
teaching as somehow antagonistic or at least mutually 
incompatible elements. . . . Each is a sine qua non of the 
good college teacher, not an inheritance but an accom- 
plishment which must be carefully cultivated over the 
years. But whereas skill in teaching comes only with 
professional maturity, the ideal and promise of scholar- 
ship should be present in even the newest recruit. 


Even though we must preserve the emphasis on 
scholarship in our colleges and universities and en- 
deavor to improve the quality of that scholarship so 
that a university will be in fact as well as in theory 
Dr. Conant’s “community of scholars” with a sub- 
sidiary obligation to society for the education of the 
young, it does seem that we could clean up some of 
the more obvious flaws in college teaching: the wide- 
spread dependence on textbooks, the leetures read 
again and again in successive years, the slovenly pres- 
entation of material, and the naive use of quizzes and 
minor examinations to keep the students up to snuff. 
In other words, we should be able to correct the obvi- 
ous abuses in teaching even though we cannot as yet 
see our way toward a positive approach. I doubt 


that we can do even this much. Colleges and univer- 
sities are now suffering under such heavy pressures 
that they are no longer free agents. To preserve the 
very ideas for which they were founded, they musi 
guard their scholarship; yet to maintain their popu- 
lations of essentially immature students they must 
erect such a nest of paraphernalia, of administrative 
details, that good teaching is often throttled. 

In the first place, there is the pressure of parents. 
Students entering college are to a large extent unpre- 
pared for any academic self-discipline or for the com- 
parative freedom of a college. Parents who have in- 
vested heavily in their young are demanding and re- 
ceiving a good deal of protection on their investment. 
Most of this protection has little to do with good 
teaching; much of it is actively hostile to it. The 
college has gradually come to accept responsibility 
for the proper housing and feeding of college stu- 
dents, for their proper attendance at class, and for 
constant review of the student’s progress. Thus the 
average teacher is under the constant surveillance of 
a disciplinary arm of the college administration; he 
must use his teaching techniques to devise a method 
whereby an almost day-by-day record of the student’s 
progress may be made; he must keep accurate attend- 
anee records and warn the dean’s office of undue ab- 
sence, and of course, he is responsible for the quar- 
terly or semester reporting of grades. The efficiency 
of a teacher’s work is more liable to be measured by 
his efficiency in these disciplinary and reporting tech- 
niques than it is by his skill in imparting ideas or 
knowledge. 

The student is partly the victim and partly the 
aggressor in another type of tyranny—that of grades. 
Grades become the outward symbol of his progress, 
his suecess or failure. There is a strong tendency 
for the student, therefore, to concentrate on the grade 
rather than on the subject and to seek not competence 
in the subject but the concrete information necessary 
to get a good grade. The mediocre student struggles 
not for greater comprehension but for a greater 
control of facts. The excellent student fears to ex- 
periment with ideas beeause he may lose his standing 
if he ventures far from the channels laid out in 
textbooks. Inevitably, the pressure of the student 
and of the administration deflects the course of teach- 
ing. It is, after all, simpler to give factual examina- 
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tions than those of the essay type; it is easier to 
rely on a textbook that leads the student firmly for- 
ward over a well-marked road than it is to pioneer. 
Textbooks may, of course, be necessary, but they 
should be a point of departure rather than an end in 
themselves. 

These pressures are irritations and by no means 
blocks to good teaching; but meeting them takes an 
inordinate amount of time, and accepting them as 
preliminaries to teaching means simply that an enor- 
mous amount of energy is deflected from its true ob- 
jective. Both scholarship and teaching suffer. Dr. 
Justman speaks rather scornfully of those instructors 
who yield to these pressures : 

Imagine spending ten minutes of each class hour day 
after day, as many do, checking attendance by calling 
the class roll; or taking twenty minutes to dictate an 
assignment which, if presented in mimeographed form, 
could be distributed in two... . 


But these are administrative matters for the adminis- 
tration to deal with. Instructors will go on calling 
rolls and dictating assignments, if they are without 
secretaries and there is no provision made to lift the 
duties of a policeman from their shoulders. 

A graver threat to good teaching at present is the 
confusion over the goal of instruction. Is the fune- 
tion of the college to train its students or should it 
introduce them to learning? When the medical col- 
leges demand two years of premedical work from ap- 
plieants to their schools, are they asking the under- 
graduate college to train the student in the basic tools 
of the doctor’s profession—chemistry, biology, and 
physies—or are they sending the students to the 
undergraduate college so that they may gain some 
breadth of vision and discern horizons beyond their 
profession? Much the same question ean be asked 
about the undergraduate professional schools, such 
as those of agriculture and engineering, or about 
such courses as journalism, business administration, or 
the social sciences. The confusion has been aggra- 
vated by the recent success of the Armed Forces in 
training large numbers of young men in surprisingly 
short time. The means of training used were fre- 
quently spectacular and the products of the Armed 
Forees school showed effective standardization. The 
creat attraction of training is that the results are 
obvious and demonstrable both to society at large 
and to the person being trained. Today, the colleges 
are under growing pressure to send out graduates 
specifically equipped to enter business or professional 
fields. The demand has already threatened the integ- 
rity of several types of curricula and has eaused a 
proliferation of new courses fairly irrelevant to what 
were the accepted purposes of college education. 
Effective training has very little relation to good 
teaching and none at all to scholarship. 
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By far the most telling pressure on the colleges and 
universities is economic. In a time of shrinking in- 
vestment funds, the colleges are having to depend 
emore and more on student fees and tuitions. They are 
in very much the same position as the pants manufac- 
turer who sold every pair of pants at a five-cent loss 
and therefore had to sell enormous quantities to break 
even. Colleges in the coming years will have to keep 
their enrollments high in order to have the fluid capi- 
tal to operate. The chief glory and principal expense 
of a college is its faculty. To put it brutally, a 
college president must be able to exhibit a stable of 
well-known and brilliant scholars, kept reasonably 
happy, and must have large quantities of fairly inex- 
pensive help for the routine work of instruction. 
Usually the college secures this help—the large num- 
bers of graduate students, assistants, and instructors 
—by offering young men a method of financing their 
graduate education or an opening into their chosen 
profession. Since the college has no reservoir into 
which it can absorb these young men, it must de- 
pend on a fairly rapid turnover. In self-defense, 
therefore, it works these young men grindingly hard 
for two or three years, jealously guards them against 
obtaining tenure, and sends the majority on their 
way. These young men are intent on completing their 
graduate assignments or, having completed them, are 
interested in extending their scholarship; they make 
very poor teachers for the students over whom they 
usually stand as instructors—the freshman and the 
sophomore who throng the elementary courses. The 
young instructors have been struggling for years in 
the most abstract regions of their chosen subject; 
if they are worth their salt, they are still striving to 
extend their knowledge. 
instructor is singularly uninterested in the struggling 


In other words, the young 


student of an elementary subject, and he has had 
neither the maturity nor the training to teach him 
well. After an instructor has survived this 
liminary indoctrination and obtained rank and some 


pre- 


reputation in his field, he demands and usually re- 
ceives as his reward advanced classes to teach and a 
less heavy schedule. These advanced students are less 
demanding than the youngsters; their needs can be 
largely satisfied by the overflow from the professor’s 
own scholarly endeavors. Thus at a period when he 
has reached maturity and has command of his own 
field, the professor is being continually tempted to 
rest content with a minimum of teaching and is often 
supplied with assistants who take from his shoulders 
the administrative burden. It is no wonder that 
many professors spend the last twenty years of their 
professional life in a happy somnolence in the class- 
room. 
Dr. Justman says, correctly enough: 
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... The art of teaching is an exacting discipline, 
mastery of which demands and merits all that a promis- 
ing young teacher can bring to it in the way of natural 
ability and conscientious application. 

So also is scholarship! But as far as I can see, both 
the college administration and the faculty are bound 


Reborts... 
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to the whee: Scholarship suffers because energy 
must be violently deflected to teaching at a critica! 
age in the instructor’s life, and teaching suffers be. 
cause this deflection must be consciously resisted jf 
the scholar wishes to make his mark in the academe 
world. 





FORTHCOMING WORKSHOPS AND 
SUMMER SESSIONS! 

As reported in ScHoot aNp Society, April 8, a 
wealth of diversified courses will be available across 
the country and abroad this summer. For example, 
the Universidad Mayor de San Andrés (La Paz, Bo- 
livia) for the first time is offering a summer session 
of six weeks (July 3-August 12) “prepared especially 
for North American students and teachers.” Courses 
in Spanish and Latin-American culture, literature, his- 
tory, and archaeology will be given, as well as special 
courses dealing with art and folklore, social aspects, 
economy, and mining. Costs are low, with a registra- 
tion fee of $10.00; tuition, $50.00; and room and board 
for six weeks, $50.00 to $100. Students interested in 
an unusual educational adventure should write to Har- 
vey L. Johnson, associate professor of modern lan- 
guages, Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.). 

At Emory University (Ga.) the School Problems 
Laboratory will be in session (June 12-July 19), with 
courses in nearly every field of education leading to 
the M.A. degree. 
on school health under the direction of the department 
of education and the School of Nursing; another to be 
offered for the first time is for supervising teachers 
who work with student teachers. The laboratory is 
but one aspect of the many courses that will be 
available. 

Courses in the production of opera will be given 
for the first time in the University of Minnesota (June 
12-July 22). The department of musie and the uni- 
versity theatre are sponsoring the course jointly, with 
James Aliferis, associate professor of music, and 
Frank M. Whiting, associate professor of speech and 
director of the theatre, directing. 

A special midsummer term and new courses will be 
featured during the summer session (June 13—August 
31) in Duke University (Durham, N. Car.), according 
to an announcement by Paul H. Clyde, director of the 
A short term (July 5-August 12) will be 
held for teachers who are unable to spend the whole 
session in study. For the first time comprehensive 
courses in the field of Russian history will be avail- 
able as will a graduate course in American philosophy. 


One new course will be a seminar 


session, 


1 Editor’s Note: This is the last report on summer ses- 
sions, based on individual reports sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society, that will be published in this journal in 1950. 










































The School of Spanish Studies will be in session the 
first term, and the 10th annual Mathematics Institute 
will be held for high-school and college teachers of 
mathematics, August 7-18. 

Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.) will have a 
summer theatre, a folk-arts workshop, a choirmasters’ 
clinie, and a program of fine arts as special features 
of its summer session (June 14-August 16). The 
theatre, the first such project in the area, will conduct 
an experiment in arena staging, with all of the acting 
done by the students, under the direction of Robert 
B. Challener, head of the department of drama and 
speech. Mrs. Raymond F. McLain will be in charge 
of an intensive folk-arts workshop (June 14-24), 
Fritz Kredel, artist and well-known illustrator of fine 
books, will again give a course in landscape painting 
and one in woodcuts. 

The Institute of Design, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology (Chicago 16), will conduct a seminar for teach- 
ers and advanced students of art and design (June 26- 
August 4), offering a comprehensive survey of the 
institute’s integrated education, lectures, and instrue- 
tion in techniques and materials in arts and design. 

A special Writing Workshop for Catholic writers 
with some publication experience will be held during 
the summer session (June 26-August 4) in Marquette 
University (Milwaukee). The course will be directed 
by Jeremiah L. O’Sullivan, dean, College of Journal- 
ism, and J. F. Powers, short-story writer and lecturer 
at the university. 

The Colby-Swarthmore Summer School of Languages 
will be held again on the campus of Colby College 
(Waterville, Maine) in co-operation with Swarthmore 
(Pa.) College (June 26-August 14). The school was 
organized originally for the training of capable and 
ambitious young men and women who are looking for- 
ward to graduate or foreign study, positions or travel 
in foreign lands, translation work, foreign-language 
teaching, or government service. For a catalogue and 
further information write to John F. McCoy, director, 
at Colby College. 

The fifth annual summer session at New London 
(Conn.) Junior College will open on June 26 and 
run for eight weeks, offering freshman and sophomore 
courses in liberal arts and business administration. 
Francis P. Roman will direct the program which will 
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offer 34 subjects in nine different departments, with 
others to be added if there is a demand. For detailed 
information address Dr. Roman at the college. 

An Institute in Theology for Sisters will be held 
for the first time at the College of Saint Teresa 
(Winona, Minn.), offering courses in theology, scrip- 
ture, and canon law (June 27—August 1). The Rev- 
erend Andrew C. Geary, O.P., will direct the institute 
in which six semester hours of credit may be earned 
each summer. A certificate in theology will be granted 
upon completion of the three-year course. 

The University of Pennsylvania will conduct a 
Workshop in Family Financial-Security Education, 
beginning June 28 and running for six weeks. The 
workshop is part of a long-range program being de- 
veloped by the Committee on Family Financial Seeur- 
ity Education of which Herold C. Hunt, superintend- 
ent of schools, Chicago, is the chairman. Enrollment 
will be limited to 30 and will include teachers and 
supervisors in secondary schools and a few staff mem- 
bers of teachers colleges. David MceCahan, professor 
of insurance in the university’s Wharton School of 
Finanee, and George C. Galphin, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and education, Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Philadelphia), will serve as co-ordinators 
of the courses. 

The 34th meeting of the summer school of the Pius 
X School of Liturgical Musie (133d Street and Con- 
vent Avenue, New York 27) will be held from June 29 
to August 10, according to an announcement released 
to the press by Mother Aileen Cohalan, R.S.C.J., who 
has sueceeded Mother Georgia Stevens, foundress of 
the internationally known school. Courses are open to 
both men and women who may register for the B.A. 
or B.Mus. degree or as nonmatriculated students. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Mother A. Cohalan. 

The Summer Institute for Social Progress (July 1- 
15) will present distinguished speakers who will dis- 
euss contrasting points of view on a few important 
community, national, and international issues under 
the general topic, “Mid-Century: Plans and Perils,” 
at Wellesley (Mass.). A detailed program may be 
obtained from Dorothy P. Hill, director, 14 West 
Elm Avenue, Wollaston 70, Mass. 

A special feature of the summer school (July 3- 
August 11) at the St. Lawrence University (Canton, 
N. Y.) will be a Canadian Affairs Workshop under 
the direction of William R. Willoughby, associate pro- 
fessor of history and government. In addition to lee- 
tures, reports, and discussions, extensive use of Cana- 
dian documentary films will be made; prominent 
Canadian speakers will be invited to the campus; and 
field trips will be taken to Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Quebec. 

Cornell University (July 3-August 12) will offer a 
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variety of courses in all its divisions. A course in con- 
temporary physics, designed to interpret developments 
in atomie nuclear physics for high-school teachers of 
science will be one of the new features, and introduc- 
tion to planning, writing, and producing educational 
radio programs will be another. In the New York 
State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economies, 
graduate, undergraduate, and refresher courses will be 
offered in the departments of child development and 
family relations, economies of the household and house- 
hold management, food and nutrition, home-economies 
education, housing and design, institution management, 
and textiles and clothing, in addition to a new course 
on adult education. The School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations is planning a special seminar in per- 
sonnel administration for business and industry, under 
the direction of Earl Brooks, secretary of the school. 
James J, Jehring, who is in charge of audio-visual aids 
in the school, will conduct a course in audio-visual 
methods with lectures and laboratory sessions. There 
will also be a course on industrial and technical edu- 
cation on the postsecondary level to be given for the 
first time this summer. Lynn A. Emerson will teach 
the course which will cover industrial and technical 
education in junior colleges, technical-institute educa- 
tion, pre-employment and occupational-extension-edu- 
cation programs, and patterns of organization and 
administration. 

William Y. Elliott, director of the Summer School 
of Arts and Sciences and of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has announced that more than 50 scholars 
from other universities in this country and in Europe 
will join 70 members of the university faculty during 
the sessions which open July 5. The school will offer 
over 165 courses in 40 or more fields in addition to 
a series of conferences and forums. 

Two courses in English for persons whose native 
language is not English will be included in the sum- 
mer-session program (July 5-August 11) in the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. Although organized pri- 
marily for French-speaking persons from the Province 
of Quebee, the course will weleome students from any 
foreign country. Main emphasis will be placed upon 
the improvement of pronunciation, vocabulary, knowl- 
edge of English usage, and ease of expression, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Clifford S. Parker, pro- 
fessor of languages. For detailed information per- 
sons are urged to write to the director of the sum- 
mer session at Durham, N. H. 

George Hedley, director of the summer session, 
Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.), reports that the 
program (July 8—-August 19) will include creative art, 
music, education, child development, counseling and 
guidance, and dance. La Maison Frangaise will also 
be in session for its 18th consecutive year. A cata- 
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logue and full details may be obtained from the office 
of the summer session. 

Boston University is again offering a program for 
undergraduate and graduate degrees in Sargent Camp 
(Peterborough, N. H.). The courses (July 10—August 
19) are planned to render maximum service to teach- 
ers and students in physical education and related 
fields. For a descriptive catalogue write to George 
K. Makechnie, dean, 6 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

New York University and Connecticut College will 
conduct the third annual School of the Dance (July 
10-August 20) on the campus of the college in New 
London, under the joint direction of Ruth Bloomer, 
assistant professor in the department of physical edu- 
eation at the college, and Martha Hill, assistant pro- 
fessor in charge of the dance program in the uni- 
versity. As in other sessions the staff will comprise 
leading figures in the field of modern dance. <A de- 
tailed report of the final weeks of the summer session 
of 1949 was published in ScHoou anv Socrery, Octo- 
ber 8, 1949. 

Graduate credit for study and work in the Jacob’s 
Pillow School of Dance Instruction (Lee, Mass.) will 
be granted by Springfield (Mass.) College during the 
summer session. The program, which is under the 
direction of Ted Shawn, has been approved by the 
Instruction Committee of the Board of Trustees of the 
college. A bachelor’s degree with a major in phys- 
ical education or the equivalent will be a prerequisite 
to enrollment in the school. A maximum of 14 to 
16 points of credit may be taken in the area of dance 
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concentration. Students desiring the M.Ed. degree 
from the college must complete the basie 32-point 
pattern with six points in core requirement, four to 
six points for a thesis or project, and four to eight 
points in electives. Persons interested should write 
directly to the college for full information. 

The United States Testing Company, Ine., will hold 
its annual refresher course in textiles and testing tech- 
niques in co-operation with Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University (July 17-August 4). The course offers 
an opportunity for education in textile development. 
The group is limited so that each member may receive 
individual instruction and be able to use the equip. 
ment. For information and application forms write 
to Dorothy McDonald, consumer service division, 
United States Testing Company, Inc., 1415 Park Ave- 
nue, Hoboken, N. J. 

The Summer Workshop in Reading will be held at 
the University of Virginia (July 24~August 5), pro- 
viding a program of interest to school administra- 
tors, teachers, clinicians, supervisors, parents, visiting 
teachers, and directors of education for exceptional 
children. For further information or for registration 
write to the registrar of the summer session or to 
Ullin W. Leavell, director of the McGuffey Reading 
Clinie at the university. 

The Institute of General Semantics (Lakeville, 
Conn.) has announced its 7th Seminar-Workshop in 
Non-Aristotelian Methodology and General Semantics 
to be held from August 11 to September 5. Enroll- 
ment is limited to 50, and those interested are urged 
to write promptly to the registrar. 





HUMAN RIGHTS FOR STUDENTS 

THAT any institution in the United States should in 
the twentieth century have to appoint a committee to 
make recommendations on how to implement the ideals 
of the Declaration of Independence and of the Con- 
stitution may eause surprise among the many millions 
who look to this country for guidance in their striving 
for democracy. This does not, however, detract from 
the action taken by the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin in approving “a positive, vigorous, and 
continuing program against prejudice, discrimination, 
and segregation at the university and by the univer- 
sity.” More striking, perhaps, than the approval of 
the positive recommendations made by the University 
Committee on “Human Rights for Students” was the 
defeat of amendments which would have nullified these 
recommendations. To guard human rights on the 
Wisconsin campus a University Committee on Human 
Relations, consisting of three faculty members and 
three students, has been created. 


The faculty action contained the following recom- 
mendations affecting fraternities and sororities: 


1. That no new organization with charter provisions 
ruling out candidates because of race or religion be ap- 
proved. 2. That continued approval of organizations now 
on the campus be conditioned upon a reasonable effort to 
secure amendments eliminating the undesirable restric- 
tions. 3. That these organizations be required to report 
annually to the University Committee on Human Rela- 
tions, which committee may make recommendations to the 
Committee on Student Life and Interests concerning con- 
tinued approval. 4. That the University Committee on 
Human Relations review the situation in 1953—if by the 
end of that calendar year any local fraternity or sorority 
be still subject to an objectionable restrictive clause, the 
committee shall report this to the Committee on Student 
Life and Interests with recommendations and the latter 
shall recommend future policy on the matter to the 
faculty. 


Other recommendations seek to discourage segrega- 
tion and discrimination in privately owned housing for 
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student tenants. Another recommendation on the 
same subject reads: 


The university should never assume that inter-racial 
living will be uncongenial, and it should avoid questions 
in its application blanks that imply as much—specifically, 
it should eliminate questions as to race and creed, even 
in an optional basis. 


The faculty of the university that took the state for 
its eampus many years ago is to be congratulated on a 
policy which, as the University of Wisconsin enters 
on its second century, will, it is to be hoped, have 
repercussions throughout the nation.—I. L. K. 


THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE WCA ON THE 
LOYALTY OATH OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Ar the spring meeting ot the Western College Asso- 
ciation held at Santa Barbara (Calif.) College, April 
|, the program was centered on the topic, “What Are 
the Responsibilities of a Free College in the Present 
Day?” and presented interesting and stimulating ad- 
dresses and discussions. Charles T. Fitts, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, has sent to SCHOOL AND 
SocIETY a copy of the resolutions on the loyalty oath 
of the University of California, adopted unanimously 
by the delegates, representing 38 colleges and univer- 
sities in California, Arizona, and Nevada and five 
associated educational institutions. The resolutions 

are as follows: 


RESOLVED, that the Western College Association, as- 
sembled in regular meeting at Santa Barbara on April 1, 
1950, express profound regret at the failure of the Re- 
gents of the University of California to find, as yet, a 
solution for the controversy over the loyalty oath in the 
institution, especially in view of the patriotic action of 
the Academie Senate. 

We agree with the senate and the regents in opposing 
the appointment of members of the Communist Party to 
a college faculty. 

The imposition of the so-ealled loyalty oath will seri- 
ously damage an institution in whose greatness all its 
sister colleges and universities take pride. 


RESOLVED, also, that, in the considered judgment of © 


this association, it is a matter which transcends a single 
institution or the faculty of one institution but is of ut- 
most concern to the entire academie world. 

The imposition of the special oath would certainly not 
ferret out Communists in the faculty, should there be any, 
but would only serve to drive from the university, now 
and later, men and women of the greatest eminence and 
unquestioned loyalty who resent the suspicion being cast 
on them. 


The following officers of the association and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee were elected: Lee 
A. DuBridge, president, California Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pasadena), president, William C. Jones, pres- 
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ident, Whittier (Calif.) College, first vice-president; 
J. E. Wallace Sterling, president, Stanford Univer- 
sity, second vice-president; and Charles T. Fitts, pro- 
fessor emeritus of education, Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.), secretary-treasurer. Members of the 
Executive Committee are: George S. C. Benson, presi- 
dent, Claremont Men’s College; Arthur G. Coons, 
president, Occidental College (Los Angeles) ; the Rev- 
erend William J. Dunne, §.J., president, University 
of San Francisco; J. Paul Leonard, president San 
Francisco State College; E. Wilson Lyon, president, 
Pomona College; and Monroe E. Deutsch, vice-presi- 
dent and provost emeritus, University of California, 
ex-officio. 


THE SCHOOL-SYSTEMS AWARD OF 
FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 


FreepomMs FounpatTion, a nonprofit, nonsectarian, 
nonpolitieal organization established in March, 1949, 
under the laws of the State of New York, has set up 
a fund of $50,000 to be awarded to school systems 
(county, town, city, diocesan, district of the Lutheran 
Parochial Schools, any group of schools organized 
under religious or private auspices, or private schools) 
which submit descriptions of “the finest programs de- 
signed to teach school children the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Way of Life.” The judges, 
under the chairmanship of Robert L. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Temple University (Philadelphia), are made up 
of 21 men and women—seven justices of state supreme 
courts, seven national officers of patriotic societies, 
and seven national officers of service-club organiza- 
tions. Material must be submitted to the headquar- 
ters of the foundation, VaHey Forge (Pa.) on or be- 
fore July 31. The jury will meet in midsummer to 
evaluate the entries. Announcements and application 
blanks were distributed early in April to schools 
throughout the country. 

The foundation has as its purpose the following 
main objectives : 





To create and build an understanding of the spirit 

and philosophy of the Constitution and Bill of Rights 
and of our ‘‘bundle’’ of indivisible political and economic 
freedoms inherent in them. 
- To inspire love of freedom and to support the spiritual 
unity born of the belief that man is a dignified human 
being, created in the image of his Maker, and by that 
fact possessed of certain inalienable rights. 


The foundation stone of the credo is “fundamental 
belief in God” upon which is built “constitutional gov- , 
ernment designed to serve fhe people” with a state- 
ment of 16 “rights” topped by “political and economic 
rights which protect the dignity and freedom of the 
individual.” In all its endeavors the foundation seeks 
to inculcate the importance of responsibility in con- 
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junction with rights. The officers are: Don Belding, 
president; Lewis H. Brown, vice-chairman; Kenneth 
D. Wells, executive vice-president; Guy M. Rush, 
vice-chairman; and M. Shanahan, secretary. 


WORKSHOPS IN INTERGROUP RELATIONS 
TO BE HELD IN SEVEN UNIVERSITIES 
SEVEN universities, in co-operation with the Na- 

tional Conference of Christians and Jews, are offer- 

ing workshops in intergroup relations during the sum- 
mer, according to an announcement sent to SCHOOL 

AND Society by Theodore Rice, chairman of the eon- 

ference’s Commission on Educational Organizations. 

More than 350 teachers are expected to enroll in this 

tenth annyal program which provides an intensive 

concentrated period of training (usually six weeks) 
in the techniques and skills needed by teachers to 
make an effective contribution to intergroup education. 

The co-operating institutions are: the universities 
of Chicago, Nocth Carolina, Texas, and Southern Cali- 
fornia; Rutgers and Western Reserve universities; 
and San Francisco State College. There will be fel- 
lowships available for those who need help to meet 
the cost of this professional training, and inquiries 
or requests for aid may be addressed to the nearest 
regional office of the NCCJ. 


Notes and News 
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LEWIS COLLEGE BECOMES A FOUR-YEAp 
INSTITUTION 

ACCORDING to a recent announcement by James \. 
Eagan, dean, Lewis College (Lockport, Ill.), the instj. 
tution, rated as “one of the most progressive junior 
colleges in the country by the American Association 
of Junior Colleges,” has been advanced to the statys 
of a four-year college, granting B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
The expanded curriculum includes a four-year liberal. 
arts course; a two-year and a four-year course jp 
education; a two-year and a four-year course in busi- 
ness administration; and a one-year and a two-year 
course in secretarial practice. The one-year and two. 
year terminal courses are being retained and expanded 
to meet the needs of students who do not wish to spend 
four years on an education. 

The aim of the college is to give a balanced educa. 
tion with emphasis on preparation for earning a liy- 
ing while acquiring the knowledge found in the tradi- 
tional four-year college curriculum. There will be no 
departure from emphasis on individualized instruction 
in small elasses, extensive shop and laboratory courses, 
and use of audio-visual aids. While the physical 
facilities on the 943-acre campus are adequate at the 
present, plans are under way for the construction of a 
field house and a dormitory for women. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 24: 5. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Aaron J. Brumbaugh, whose election as vice-presi- 
dent, American Council on Education, was reported in 
ScHoo, AnD Society, July 1, 1944, has been ap- 
pointed president, Franees Shimer College (Mount 
Carroll, Ill.), sueceeding Albin C. Bro, whose leave 
of absence for service as cultural attaché in Korea 
under the Department of State was reported in these 
columns, September 10, 1949. John H. Russel, aca- 
demic dean, who has been serving as acting president, 
will continue in this capacity until Dr. Brumbaugh 
takes office, July 1. The college has been reorganized 
into a coeducational institution with a curriculum of 
liberal education modeled on that of the College of the 
University of Chicago. The program will begin after 
the end of the sophomore year in high school and will 
lead to the A.B. degree. A plan of affiliation with 
the University of Chicago, subject to review at the 
end of five years, is extending the relation that has 
existed informally between the two institutions over 
a period of many years. 


Glenn Kendall, whose appointment as chairman of 


the division of education and psychology, San Fran- 
cisco State College, was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, June 21, 1947, has been named president, Chico 
(Calif.) State College, to sueceed Aymer J. Hamilton. 


Clarence Lee Jordan, a former colonel in the Marine 
Corps, will assume new duties, July 1, as super- 
intendent, Morgan Park Military Academy and Junior 
College (Chicago). 


Ralph W. Turner, assistant headmaster, Emerson 
School for Boys (Exeter, N. H.), will sueceed Edward 
Everett Emerson as headmaster, July 1, when the 
latter retires after 19 years of service. Mr. Emerson 
will continue his association with the school in an 
advisory capacity. 


Cyril F. Richards, dean of the college, Denison Uni- 
versity (Granville, Ohio), has been named acting 
president to serve during the leave of absence granted 
to Kenneth I. Brown for travel in the Far East in the 
fall. Natalia M. Shepard, a member of the staff of 
Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), will succeed 
Helen A. Barr in September as professor of physical 
education for women and chairman of the department. 
Miss Barr will be on leave of absence during the aca- 
demic year 1950-51 prior to her retirement next year. 
Chosaburo Kato will succeed Forbes B. Wiley as pro- 
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fessor of mathematics and chairman of the department 
when the latter retires in June after 40 years of serv- 
ice, Promotions include: to chairmanships, Walter T. 
Secor (modern languages) and Richard H. Mahard 
(geology and geography) ; to a professorship, Maylon 
ll. Hepp (philosophy); to associate professorships, 
Henry J. Skipp (German), Ellenor O. Shannon (Eng- 
lish), Robert E. Dixon (psychology), and Marion 
Wetzel (mathematics); and to assistant professor- 
ships, Tristram P. Coffin (English) and Samuel C. 
Wheeler (physics and astronomy). 


Grayson L. Kirk, whose appointment as provost, 
Columbia University, was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, October 15, 1949, will assume new duties as vice- 
president in charge of educational affairs, July 1, sue- 
ceeding George B. Pegram who is retiring. 


Arthur Hoyt Uhl, director, School of Pharmacy, the 
University of Wisconsin, has been appointed to the 
deanship of the school when it assumes new status 
as an independent unit of the university. An act 
authorizing a School of Pharmacy, independent of 
the College of Letters and Science, was passed in 1949 
by the State Legislature with the support of the 
American Council on Education and the Wisconsin 
Pharmaceutical Association. John V. Irwin, as- 
sociate professor of speech, the University of Minne- 
sota, will assume new duties at the opening of the sum- 
mer session as professor of speech and director of the 
speech and hearing clinic, 


Gordon A. Sabine, whose appointment as associate 
professor of journalism, University of Oregon, was 
reported in Scuoou anv Society, May 15, 1948, has 
been named dean, School of Journalism, to succeed 
Clifford F. Weigle who will leave in June to become 
associate director, Institute for Journalistic Studies, 
Stanford University. 


Sidney G. Winter, professor of accounting and head 
of the department, the State University of Iowa, will 
assume new duties, July 1, as dean, College of Com- 
merece, sueceeding Chester A. Phillips, who will retire 
from administrative responsibilities after 29 years 
of service, but will continue as professor of commerce 


until July, 1951. 


Henry N. Andrews, professor of botany, Washington 
University (Saint Louis), has been appointed dean of 
the university’s Shaw School of Botany. Wenzil K. 
Dolva, professor of retailing, has been named assistant 


_ dean, School of Business and Publie Administration. 


Among other appointments, effective July 1, are the 
following: associate professor, Ernst Abrahamson 
(French) ; assistant professors, Ulrich J. Baumgart- 
ner (architecture), Harold Blumenfeld (music), Le- 
land M. Griffin (speech), Richard C. Reidenbach (re- 
tailing), and Lloyd Wilson (mechanical engineering) ; 
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and instructors, Peter Geist (advertising design), J. 
Edward Kidder (art and archaeology), and George 
Stepanovich (economies). 


Rixford K. Snyder, associate professor of history, 
Stanford University, will assume additional duties, 
September 1, as director of admissions, succeeding Al- 
fred H. Grommon, whose appointment was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, February 28, 1948, and who 
will return to full-time teaching and research in the 
department of English and the School of Education. 


L. E. Sauvain, manager of the College Bookstore, 
Towa State College (Ames), will succeed Harlan Kirk 
late in July as purchasing agent. Mr. Kirk, who is 
assistant business manager as well as purchasing 
agent, has been appointed business manager, Law- 
rence College (Appleton, Wis.). 


Alonzo G. Grace, whose appointment as professor of 
educational administration, the University of Chicago, 
was reported in ScHoout anp Society, January 14, 
has been named chairman of the department of educa- 
tion, sueceeding Ralph W. Tyler, whose appointment 
as dean of the division of social sciences was reported 
in these columns, August 28, 1948. During the in- 
terim the chairmanship has been held by Floyd W. 
Reeves, professor of administration, and Herman G. 
Richey, professor of education. 


Marc Chadourne, French author and educator who 
has been teaching in the United States since 1942, has 
been appointed chairman of the department of French, 
Connecticut College (New London), and will assume 
his new duties in the fall. M. Chadourne succeeds the 
late Carola L. Ernst, whose death was reported in 
ScHoot anp Society, October 1, 1949. 


Landon G. Rockwell, assistant professor of political 
science, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), will 
succeed W. Hardy Wickwar, professor of political sei- 
ence, Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), as chairman 
of the department in the fall. Dr. Rockwell will hold 
the rank of associate professor. Dr. Wickwar resigned 
last fall to work with the social-affairs staff of UN, 
as reported in ScHoo. AND Society, September 17, 
1949. 


Recent Deaths 

Levi Parker Wyman, vice-president, Pennsylvania 
Military College (Chester), died, April 16, at the age 
of seventy-six years. Dr. Wyman had served as 
teacher of chemistry (1902-04), the Pennsylvania 
State College; and professor of chemistry (1905-43), 
dean (1922-43), and vice-president (since 1930), 
Pennsylvania Military College. 


Charles Joseph Bushnell, retired head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Toledo (Ohio), died, 
April 16, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Bush- 
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nell had served as professor of social science (1901- 
03), Albany (Ga.) State College; professor of sociol- 
ogy (1903-07), Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio) ; 
professor (1907-08), Trinity University (San An- 
tonio, Tex.) ; professor (1909-10), Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College (Stillwater) ; professor 
(1910-13), Lawrence College (Appleton, Wis.) ; presi- 
dent (1913-17), Pacific University (Forest Grove, 
Ore.) ; professor of sociology and head of the depart- 
ment (1917-18), Pennsylvania Military College (Ches- 
ter); professor and head of the department (1918- 
19), Grinnell (Iowa) College; and at the University 
of Toledo (1919-44). 


Harvey Evert Kendig, dean, School of Pharmacy, 
Temple University (Philadelphia), died, April 18, 
at the age of seventy-one years, Dr. Kendig had 
served as instructor in pharmacy (1901-03) and as- 
sistant professor (1903-05), Medico-Chirurgical Col- 
lege (Philadelphia); dean and professor (1905-07), 
School of Pharmacy, University of Florida; professor 
(since 1907) and dean (since 1932), Temple Univer- 
sity; and professor (1921-25), Women’s Medical Col- 
lege (Philadelphia). 

Mario G. Carbone, associate professor of drafting, 
City College (New York), died, April 18, at the age 
of sixty-five years. Dr. Carbone, who was born in 
Genoa (Italy), had served the college as instructor in 
drafting (1931-38), assistant professor (1938-48), 
and associate professor (since 1948). He had also 
served as consultant in mechanical engineering at Man- 
hattan College (New York City) for the last eight 
years. 


Louis Aspell Deesz, dean, William Rayen School of 
Engineering, Youngstown (Ohio) College, died, April 
19, at the age of sixty-one years. Mr. Deesz had 
served as consulting engineer with various companies 
both here and in Russia and Siberia and at Youngs- 
town College as professor of engineering (1938-50), 
dean (1940), Night College, and dean (since 1940), 
William Rayen School of Engineering. 


W. Fleming Scofield, former associate professor of 
civil engineering, Tulane University (New Orleans 
18), died of a heart attack, April 19, at the age of 
thirty-nine years. Mr. Seofield had taught in Rice 
Institute (Houston, Tex.) before going to the uni- 
versity in 1941 where he served as assistant professor 
until 1943 and associate professor (1943-45). 


Maximilian Beck, a member of the staff of Central 
College (North Little Rock, Ark.), died of a stroke, 
April 21. Dr. Beek, a Czechslovak educator, author, 
and philosopher, had held a research fellowship in Yale 
University and had served as visiting professor in Wil- 
son College (Chambersburg, Pa.) and the University 
of Illinois before going to Central College. 
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Raleigh Schorling, professor of education, Univer. 
sity of Michigan, succumbed to a heart attack, Apri] 
22, at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. Schorling, wh, 
drafted the twelve-point “Bill of Rights” for teacher 
in 1947, had served as teacher in the public schoo} 
(1904-07) and principal of a high school (1907-(3) 
in Indiana; teacher (1917-22), Lincoln School, Teach. 
ers College, Columbia University; and organize 
(1922), principal (1922-26), and supervisor of ¢. 
rected teaching and instruction (since 1926), Univer. 
sity High School, and professor of education (sing 
1926), University of Michigan. 


Alfred Henry Sweet, head of the department of his. 
tory, Washington and Jefferson College (Washington, 
Pa.), died, April 22, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr 
Sweet had served as acting assistant professor of Eng. 
lish history (1917-20), Cornell University; associate 
professor of history (1920-21), University of Colo. 
rado; associate professor of history (1921-22), Wash. 
ington University (Saint Louis) ; professor of history 
(1922-25), St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y,); 
and professor of European history (since 1925), 
Washington and Jefferson College. 
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‘“Automobile Mechanics for Vocational School: A Sylla- 
bus.’’ Curriculum Bulletin No. 3. Pp. viii+187 
Illustrated. Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1949. 


BETTS, EMMETT ALBERT. Guidance in the Critical 
Interpretation of Language. Unpaged. Reading 
Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple Universit; 
Philadelphia 22. 1950. 35 cents. 

This article was reprinted from Hlementary English. 


BRIDENBAUGH, CARL. The Colonial Craftsman. Py. 
xii+214. Illustrated. New York University Press, 
New York 3. 1950. $4.25. 

Everything on this subject has been written from an anti- 
quarian viewpoint and comprises a series of lectures by th: 
author on early American craftsmen, differing from preyi- 
ous presentations. 

& 


CABANISS, JAMES ALLEN. A History of the Un- 

versity of Mississippi. Pp. xviii+ 242. University of 
Mississippi, University. 1949. 
Honor and respect to the past are here paid by the author 
to the “institution because that past is integral with 2 
living present and future, very much as we hold reunions 
and celebrate holidays to honor what once came our Wa) 
and has never wholly left us.” 


CANTRIL, HADLEY (Editor). . Tensions That Caus! 
Wars. Pp. 303. University of Illinois Press, Urbane. 
1950. $4.00. 

Of the eight men who contributed to this book, two were tor 
tured during World War II and four have been in jail some: 
time during their lives for refusing to give up points 0! 
view they thought were right. They are: Gordon Allpor 
(professor of social relations, Harvard University), i! 
berto Freyre (professor of sociology, University of Bahia 
Brazil), Georges Gurvitch (professor of sociology, Univer 
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sity of the Sorbonne), Max Horkheimer (director, Institute 
of Social Research, New York City), Arne Naess (professor 
of philosophy, University of Oslo, Norway), John Rickman 
(editor, British Journal of Medical Psychology), Harry 
Stack Sullivan (chairman, Council of Fellows, Washington 
School of Psychiatry), and Alexander Szalai (professor of 
sociology, University of Budapest, Hungary). 
3 


The Cardiac Child in School and Community. Pp. 76. 
New York Heart Association Inc., 2 East 103rd Street, 
New York 29. 1950. Free. 

Report of an Institute on the Cardiac Child, Henry Hudson 
Hotel, New York City, March 19, 1949. 
e 


CHRISTENSEN, HAROLD T. Marriage Analysis: 
Foundations for Successful Family Life. Pp. viii+ 
510. The Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 1950. 
$4.50. 

It is the author’s reasoned conviction that marriage and 
family life are good, that they are productive of things 
worth-while, this is the basic assumption of this book. 


COLLERAN, JOSEPH M. C., SS.R. (Translator and 

Annotator). St. Augustine: The Greatness of the 
Soul: The Teacher. Pp. 255. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1950. $3.00. 
This is one of the series, Ancient Christian Writers, the 
Works of the Fathers in Translation, edited by Johannes 
Quaster and Joseph C. Plumpe, of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


DANIEL, GLYN E. A Hundred Years of Archaeology. 
Pp. 344. The Maemillan Company, New York 11. 
1950. $3.50. 

One of the Hundred Years Series. Archaeology, as a dis- 
tinct discipline with the aim of writing the early history 
of man before written history and with a specialized tech- 
nique of scientific excavation, field-work, and interpreta- 
tion, has only been in existence about 100 years, and its 
story therefore falls conveniently within the limits of this 
series. 

e 

FARRIS, EDMOND J. Human Fertility and Problems 
of the Male. Pp. xvi+211. Illustrated. The Author’s 
Press, Ine., 11 William Street, White Plains, New York. 
1950. 

The immediate stimulus for writing this book was the 

receipt of numerous requests from doctors, scientists, and 

laymen for the information it contains. This comprises 

the original research conducted in the laboratory during 

the past decade and the important discoveries in the basic 

physiology of reproduction to which that research has led. 
c 


Future Teachers of America. Tenth Yearbook 1950. Pp. 
292. National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1950. $1.00. 

Ideals are like stars. You will not succeed in touching 

them with your hands; but like the seafaring man, you 

choose them as your guides, and following them you will 

reach your destiny ; thus spoke Carl Schurz. A copy of 

the yearbook has been sent to members of each of more 

than 18,000 FTA chapters in 360 colleges and universities. 
e@ 


LARSEN, HAROLD D. Arithmetic for Colleges. Pp. 
xi+ 275. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1950. $3.75. 

This book is designed for a one-semester course in the 
principles and applications of elementary arithmetic. 
e 


McNEIL, HORACE J., DOROTHY S. ZIMMER, AND 
CLARENCE STRATTON (Editors). Living Poetry. 
Pp. xix+568. Illustrated. Globe Book Company, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 1950. $2.84. 


SHEPHARD, ESTHER. 


TUVESON, ERNEST LEE. 


UMSTATTD, JAMES G., AND A. 


WEST, 
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Characterized by so many material achievements, this may 
be considered by many as an unpoetic age; actually noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. This collection bears 
out this statement. The poems are chosen because they 
have meaning for the modern reader in the light of his own 
experiences. 


e 
PORTER, DONALD E. The Importance of the Hospital 
as a Tuberculosis Case Finding Center. Pp. 28. Hos- 


pital Council of Greater New York, 220 East 42nd 

Street, New York 17. 1950. 

This can also be had from the New York Tuberculosis and 

Health Association, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
cm 


The Cowherd and the Sky 
Maiden: A Chinese Legend. Pp. 80. Pacific Rim 
Publishers, 10780 Ridgeview, San Jose, Calif. 1950. 
$4.00. 

A retelling in verse (decorated with rhyme and assonance} 
of an ancient Chinese legend with an after-piece explaining 
the background of the legend. 

e 


Millennium and Utopia: A 
Study of the Background of the Idea of Progress. Pp. 
xi+254. University of California Press, Berkeley 4. 
1949. $3.50. 

Modern man has believed in a “religion of progress’’—in a 
philosophy of history which sees events as made by imper- 
sonal forces rather than by individual reason and will. He 
has had complete confidence that humanity is automatically 
ascending to an ultimate Utopia in which all the great 
problems of society would be resolved. The author dis- 
cusses this theory in contrast to the belief of earlier his- 
torians that the idea of progress was secular in origin. 

® 


HERISSON-LA- 
ROCHE. Une Expérience en France: L’Université 
Americaine de Biarritz précédé de L’Ensiegnement 
Secondaire aux Etats-Unis. Pp. 187. Illustrated. 
Delmas, Villa Petrita, Rue Marechal, Biarritz, France. 
1949. 

This is distributed by the University Co-operative Society, 
Inec., 2246 Guadalupe Street, Austin, Texas. 

a 


EDITH (Editor). ‘‘Improving the Teaching 
of World History.’’ 20th Yearbook. Pp. xii+ 275. 
National Couneil for the Social Studies, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1949. $3.00 cloth, 
$2.50 paper. j 

The decision on the part of the United States to shoulder 
gigantic and dangerous duties and responsibilities in all 
parts of the world have combined to make American edu- 
cators acutely aware of the lag of information, understand- 
ing, and the will to act on the part of the new citizen of 
the world; this is the argument of the yearbook. 














THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Dignified, professional, efficient service. Corre- 


spondence invited. Member N. A. T. A. 
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“Democracy needs to understand the menace of 
mass-mindedness if it is to remain free in a 
period in which hosts of gullible men are grasping 
at totalitarianism as though it were the liberating 
gift of God.” —Dr. Eugene Young at Convention of 
Secondary School Principals, Kansas City. 
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CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 





to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 

















Planning your summer vacation? 


REGISTER NOW 


for 
HOPKINS 
40th Summer Session 


June 26-August 5 
SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at Hop- 


kins make it possible for you to enjoy the stimulat- 
ing experience of close and friendly contacts with 
instructors who are recognized authorities in their 
fields. 

FOR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES, 
courses in Professional Education and the various 
subject matter fields. Valuable laboratory experi- 
ence offered by the Demonstration School located 
on the University’s beautiful 100-acre wooded cam- 
pus in the heart of Baltimore’s finest residential 
section. 

COMBINE FUN WITH STUDY ... you can 
enjoy a continuing, well-rounded program of 
dances, lectures, concerts, plays and sports. In 
addition, you can spend memorable weekends in 
nearby New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
historic Annapolis. Write today for your free 
catalog to: Director of the Summer Session, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Registration from April 1 


THE Jouns Hopkins University 




















“Everyone interested in the cultivation of all the 
inner resources which make for better teaching 
will find this book stimulating and suggestive.” 


GREAT 
TEACHERS 


AS PORTRAYED BY THOSE WHO STUDIED UNDER THEM 


Edited with an Introduction by Houston Peterson 


e Not a dull page in it... Education as here represented Buck Hill Falls 

is... a stimulating exercise for alert and dynamic minds. 

—George F. Whicher in The New York Herald Tribune. 

“A superlative job... Humor, excitement, originality and By DONALD K. DAVID 
wisdom are to be found in the pages of this book.”—-Henry and others 


Morton Robinson in The Saturday Review of Literature. 
351 pages, $3.50 


—Ordway Tead 





A Carnegie Book 


EDUCATION 
FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


@ A Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Inter-Pro- 
fessions Conference held at 


$3.00 











At all bookstores RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS New Brunswick, N. J. 























